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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


INSIDE WORLD WEEK 


This week World Week takes a look 
at: some Britons in the news (“News- 
makers,” p. 4); Russia and her satellites 
(special unit, pp. 9-13); Youth Coun- 
cils (“Good Citizens,” p. 14); and the 
tree surgeon’s job (vocational, p. 16). 


Special Unit: THE COMMUNIST 
WORLD (pp. 9-13) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 9: (1) In what ways did 
World War II help Russia spread 
communism in Europe? (2) Tell how 
the Red Army, the Communist party, 
and trade help bind the satellite 
countries to Russia. 

2. Pages 10-12: (1) Make a three- 
column chart with these headings: 
U.S.S.R.; Eastern Europe; Communist 
Asia. Describe the major features of 
each of these Communist areas. In- 
clude: member countries, resources, 
industries, and the “Heartland” and 
“Inner Fortress” region of Russia. 

3. Page 13: (1) Mention three 
ways in which life in Communist East 
Berlin differs from life in a typical 
U. S. city. (2) How do the East Berlin 
schools try to build up within their 
students a dislike for Western demo- 
cratic countries? (3) What methods 
are used in the schools to give the 
students a “Russian” pictufe of history 
and science? 


HOW IT GOT THAT WAY (p. 9) 
Aim 

To learn how Russia built its satel- 
lite empire and the methods it uses to 
hold the empire together. 


litustrative Aids 
Wall maps of Europe and 
World Week map on page 10. 


Asia; 


Motivation 
If communism robs people of basic 
freedoms, why did Russia and, more 








WHAT'S AHEAD 


April 2, 1952 


Special Unit: CUBA—50th anniver- 
sary of independence; the latest Batista 
revolution; geography and resources. 
Also, feature on Pan-American Day 
and U. S.-Latin American relations, 
with full-page Latin American map. 

Good Citizens: “Week-end Warriors” 
of the Air Reserve. 

Pro-and-Con: Rainmaking. 

Newsmakers: Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands visits the United States. 


Coming Special Units 


(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 

Apr. 9, (no issue, midterm recess) 
Apr. 16, Britain in the Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, World food problem 

May 5, Television 

May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Mexico’s election 





recently, the satellite countries adopt 
communism? 


Discussion Questions 

1. In what way did the conditions in 
Russia after World War I help bring 
on a revolution and communism? 

2. (Have a bright student who has 
used an encyclopedia reference on Karl 
Marx give his report.) How do the 
Russians use the ideas of Karl Marx 
today? 

3. How did Russia take advantage 
of World War II to help build her 
Communist empire in Europe? (While 
students turn to the World Week map 
on page 10, have a student work with 
the wall map of Europe and Asia de- 
scribing the extent of the Communist 
empire. ) 


4. What methods does Russia use 
to keep her satellite members together 
and under her control? 

5. Some people think that Red 
China may turn out to be “another 
Yugoslavia.” What do they mean? Do 
you agree with them? Why or why not? 


Summary 
Interpret 
page 21. 


cartoon on — workbook, 


Activities 

1. Assign a bright student to use 
encyclopedia references in the school 
library to prepare a report on Karl 
Marx. The class can also be assigned to 
read the article on page 13, “I Posed 
as a Communist,” to get a picture of 
life behind the “iron curtain.” 

2. A committee of students can be 
assigned to read up on the causes of 
the Russian revolution in 1917. A high 
school text in World History can serve 
as a ready reference. 

3. The class can be assigned to fill 
in outline maps of Europe and Asia 
with colored crayons or a pencil-shad- 
ing scheme to designate the members 
of the Communist empire and the free 
nations of Europe and Asia. 

4. The class artist could be en- 
couraged to draw a cartoon which 
shows the techniques used by Russia 
to hold her satellite members. 

5. A group of bright students can 


work up a prepared or improvised 


dramatization of a Russian leader giving 
satellite leaders instructions on how to 
maintain Communist domination in 
their respective countries. Questions 
and answers presented by the group 
should show Communist techniques 
and ideas. 


WHAT IT’S LIKE INSIDE and WHAT’S 
DOING THERE TODAY? (pp. 10-12) 
Aim 
To obtain a general picture of the 
resources and industries of the Com- 
munist world. 








2-T 


Iustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 10; wall 
maps of Europe and Asia. 


Preparation 

For student 
Communist China,” 
(2) “Soviet Family,” 
(3) “Story of Russia’s Weakness,” 
News, 1/11/52. 


Motivation 

Based on the facts we have, would 
you call the Communist empire “a 
powerhouse” or “a sputtering engine”? 
Defend your point of view. 


reports: (1) “Inside 
U.S. News, 3/7/52. 
Atlantic, 2/52. 
US. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have the class turn to the bar 
graph on page 11 for interpretation. 

2. Have the class turn to the map 
on page 10. Why is the western part 
of Russia called its “heartland”? What 
industries and resources are being 
developed there? 

3. How do you account for the 
development of the industries and re- 
sources in the region indicated as 
“inner fortress”? Why do you think the 
term “inner fortress” is used for this 
region? 

4. In what respect are Russia and 
her satellites building for strength 
during peace as well as during war? 

5. Does the map suggest that. Russia 
has further ambitions for a Communist 
world or that Russia is content with 
what it has now? Prove your-point. 

6. Would you describe Red China 


TOOLS. for 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Cuba 
April 2 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Cuba, Island Neigh- 
bor, by the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican affairs, 1944, 10¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
pamphlets listed below are available 
from the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Cuba, 1941, 10¢. 
Cuba (Program Kit), no date, 25¢ 

BOOKS: Cuba, by Erna Fergusson, 
$3.75 (Knopf, 1946). 

ARTICLES: “Cuba” (special issue), 
U. N. World, Feb. 1951. “Revolution 
at Dawn,” Time, Mar. 17, 1952. “Un- 
known Island,” by P. Morales Pradilla, 
Americas, Sept. 1950, “OAS Peace- 
making; Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public,” Newsweek, Jan. 7, 1952. 


FILMS: Cuba, 10 minutes, sale, 


as a strong or weak link in the chain 
of Communist nations? Why? 


Summary 

What strengths as well as weaknesses 
do you find in Russia and her satellite 
members? 


Activities 

1. An instructive film strip, The 
U.S.S.R.-The Land and Its People, 
Public Affairs Film Co., if readily 
available, could be shown to the class. 

2. Students can be assigned to bring 
in reports on: (a) collective farming 
and, (b) Stakhanovite methods in 
mining 

8. This lesson lends itself to active 
map work. Have students work with 


outline maps of Europe and Asia to. 


indicate the Communist areas, major 
cities of Russia, ports, rivers, the Volga- 
Don Canal, mountains, and the neigh- 
boring free countries. 

4. Committees can be assigned to 
use the World Almanac to draw up a 
chart which lists Russia and her in- 
dividual satellites, and presents infor- 
mation on population, industries, min- 
eral resources, and agricultural crops. 


“1 POSED AS A COMMUNIST” (p. 13) 
Aim 

To learn about Communist life in 
Eastern Berlin. 


Preparation 
For student reports: (1) “Classes of 
Classless Russia,” N.Y. Times Magazine, 


¢q 


TEACHERS 


Dudley Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Agricultural crops—sugar, tobacco, pine- 
apples, bananas, coconuts, coffee—and 
largest and most important cities. Cuba: 
The Land and The People, 10 minutes, 
sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Spanish background; 
strategic value-and economic ties to 
the U.S. Sojourn in Havana, 9 minutes, 
long term lease, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., 25 West 43 Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. Principle points of in- 
terest. 5-C Clubs of Cuba, 11 minutes, 
rent, Castle Films Division, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N.Y. Work of Cuban boys and 
girls in 5-C clubs (like our 4-H Clubs). 

FILMSTRIPS: Cuba, 23 frames, 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


3/2/52. (2) “I Was the Witness,” Sat. 
Eve. Post, 2/23/52. (3) “Russia Un- 
censored,” Newsweek, 2/11/52. 


Motivation 

Had the opportunity been open to 
you, would you have gone into East 
Berlin as Vincent Tortgqra did? Why 
or why not? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do you explain thé tremen- 
dous enthusiasm of the Communist 
teen-agers whom Vincent saw in East 
Berlin? 

2. “Communists march, love, hate, 
and even think in unison.” What evi- 
dence does Vincent offer to back up 
this statement? 

3. How would you expect a Com- 
munist textbook in World History, 
describing the present world situation, 
to differ from your own U.S. textbooks? 
Explain your answer. What do the 
Communist leaders hope to gain by 
putting Communist ideas even into 
school textbooks? 

4. In Communist countries — the 
children are taught that they owe their 
first duty to their government; loyalty 
to their family and parents may not 
interfere. What do you think of this? 


Summary 

Why are the Communists placing 
their emphasis on youth in building for 
a Communist Germany? 


Activities 

1. Invite a student or former D.P. 
in your community, if one is available, 
to speak to the class about life in 
Germany as he experienced it. A re- 
turned G.I. may have a stcry. 

2. A group of bright students can 
write a page in their imaginary diary 
of a visit to East Berlin. 

8. Another group of bright students 
can write “a page in world history” as 
it might appear in a Communist 
history textbook. 

4. An outgrowth of this lesson could 
be an assembly program or a feature 
lesson which shows life in Communist- 
dominated East Berlin compared with 
a typical American city. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 21) 

I. Cartoon Story: A. Joseph Stalin; Com- 
munist; Czar; Russia; they are under Com- 
munist control. B. The cartoonist means 
that Russia (which calls the Western na- 
tions “imperialistic”) has built a vast empire 
of her own, composed of nations brought 
under Communist control. This “new” im- 
perialism dwarfs the empire of Czarist 
Russia. 

II. Communist Time-Table: 1-4-3-2. 

IIL. The Communist World: 1-T, 2-F, 
3-0, 4-T, 5-0. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye 
Time to Enter Chiquita Bananas 


last Big Limerick Contest 


Are you going to be one of the lucky students to win a valuable cash 
prize? You may be if you mail your entry before midnight, April 7, 1952. 
For full details see your copy of this magazine of Feb. 27... 
and mail your entry today. 


Senior Division Junior Division 
(For students in the 10th, (For students in the 6th, 7th, 
llth and 12th grades 8th and 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE... : FIRST PRIZE 

SECOND PRIZE VJ SECOND PRIZE . 

THIRD PRIZE J THIRD PRIZE 

5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH VU 5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH J 25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 


Here’s one contest where every- 
one who enters wins a prize! 
That’s right...a copy of Chiquita 
Banana’s famous song with an 
easy -to-play piano arrangement 
will be mailed each student who 
enters. 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Feb. 27 
for complete 

details. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


.“ y 
CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
aV> BANANA SPLIT 
Easy to make...Fun to serve 
1 ripe banana* 
3 balls or scoops ice cream 
2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 
4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 
crushed fruit or preserves 

Whipped cream 
Finely chopped nuts 
Cherry or berry 


* Use fully ripe banana ... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 
halves. Place halves cut side up, side 
by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls 
or scoops of ice cream, side by side, in 
center on top of banana halves. Pour 
chocolate sauce over 1 portion of ice 
cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit 
or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if de- 
sired. Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split. 


IMPORTANT: Butterscotchor marshmallow 
sauce may be used in place of chocolate sauce. 
One, two or three flavors of ice cream may be 
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LOR) 


I am glad you’ve asked me to explain the 
difference between the "term" insurance 
and "regular" insurance mentioned in 

my last letter—it’s something few 
people seem to understand. 


"Term" insurance as the name suggests, 
gives you protection for a certain number 
of years, for example, 5 or 10. And 
protection is all it does give you—in 
many cases there are no dividends, no 
cash values as in “regular” insurance. At 
the end of the term, the protection ends. 
If you want the protection continued, 

you have to start all over again and pay 
more because you then will be older: 

In many cases, you’ll have to prove again 
that you’re in good health. 


So you see, Jerry, “term" insurance is 
not suitable for building a sound, per-— 
manent life insurance program. It is 
suitable for temporary protection as, for 
example, while you are repaying a debt... 
or to give you low-cost protection while 
establishing your permanent insurance 
program. That’s why it may be smart to 
take the "term" insurance the Government 
offers upon your discharge from service. 


But don’t ever forget, Jerry, “regular” 
insurance, with its dividends and cash 
values is the most practical and cheapest 
insurance in the long run! 


Affectionately, 


*...upon your discharge from service.” 
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Newsmakers # 


NEW JOB FOR “OLD PUG” 


“OLD PUG” is the 
boss of NATO. 

“Old Pug” is the nickname of Lord 
Hastings Ismay, 64, of Britain. 

He is a retired general, famous for 
his military exploits. In his youth, he 
commanded a camel corps that de- 
feated the “Mad Mullah,” a fierce 
tribal leader who battled the British 
in East Africa. That was 40 years 
ago. During World War II he was 
military chief of staff to wartime 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill of 
Britain. He stood at Churchill’s 
shoulder during the highest Allied 
conferences of the war. He is one of 
Churchill’s closest friends 

Last week he was appointed the 
first secretary-general of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. He'll 
be the chief executive of NATO's 
newly-created permanent council. 
This council, composed of high offi- 
cials of NATO member-governments, 
will manage NATO’s day-to-day op- 
erations. Ismay will head a new 
permanent staff (the NATO secre- 
tariat ), at new permanent headquar- 
ters in Paris, France 

Ismay was born in India, the son 
of a British official stationed there. 
Young Ismay chose a soldier’s career. 
He was graduated from the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, Eng- 
land. He received his officer’s com- 
mission at 18, and served in Africa 
and India 

Ismay retired 


new civilian 


from the British 
Army after World War II. When 
Churchill became prime minister 
again five months ago, he appointed 
Ismay Secretary of Commonwealth 
Relations. Ismay resigned this post to 
become NATO secretary-general. 


BEVAN SPLITS LABOR 


THERE'S open rebellion in Brit- 
ain’s Labor party. Against strict or- 
ders from the party, 54 Labor 
members of Parliament this month 
voted against Britain's rearmament 
program for the coming year. 


Wide World photos 


“Nye” Bevan 


3 BUSY BRITONS foe 


“Rab” Butler 


Leader of the revolt is burly Aneu- 
rin Bevan, 54. He is spokesman for 
those Britons who think the U. S. 
is pushing Britain to spend too much 
on arms. Such spending, he says, 
lowers living standards and _ takes 
funds needed for social welfare serv- 
ices. The Labor party greatly en- 
larged these services when it was in 
power. 

Bevan was in the cabinet as min- 
ister of health, and later as minister 
of labor, when the Labor party was 
in office. He quit the latter job a year 
ago in protest at the rearmament pro- 
gram. At that time the program was 
being developed by leaders of his 
own party. Now that Labor is out of 
power, Bevan is waging a stronger 
fight to make his ideas the party 
policies. 

“Nye” Bevan, son of a poor coal 
miner in Wales, left school at 13 to 
work in the mines. He still suffers 
from an eye disease caught there. At 
14 he joined the miner’s union. He 
led a strike at 17—and won it. At 18 
he was chairman of the largest 
miner’s union local in South Wales. 
His fellow-members chipped in hard- 
earned shillings to help pay his way 
to the Central Labor College in Lon- 
don. 

Elected to Parliament in 1929, 
Bevan has fought Labor's battles 
there ever since. He is said to be the 
Labor party’s finest orator. 


BUTLER’S BITTER PILL 
BRITONS have lived through long 


postwar years of “austerity"—high 
taxes, few goods to buy, little of the 
comforts of life. This month the Brit- 
ish people found that their new Con- 
servative government promises them 
more of the same. 

They got the news from Richard 
Austen Butler, 49. It was his job, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to an- 
nounce the nation’s budget for the 
year beginning April 1. 


“Pug” Ismay 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is something like the U. S. Secretary 
of the Treasury. But the Chancellor 
has much more power over economic 
affairs than the Secretary does. 

Butler is the first Conservative 
Chancellor since 1945. The socialistic 
Labor party ruled Britain from 1945 
to 1951. 

Butler's budget didn’t have much 
to cheer the average British family. 
Food costs will rise, perhaps 10 pe: 
cent, because of cuts in the food sub- 
sidy. (Through the food subsidy, the 
government pays part of the con- 
sumer’s cost of basic foods.) Income 
tax rates for low-paid wage earners 
were cut. The aim is to increase out- 
put by encouraging overtime work, 
because taxes won't take so big a 
slice of overtime pay as formerly. 

“Most imaginative and _ brilliant 
budget offered the country in ten 
years,” declared members of Butler’s 
Conservative Party. “It helps those 
who have, at the expense of those 
who have: not,” retorted the opposi- 
tion Labor party. 

Richard Austen Butler is nick- 
named “Rab” (from his initials). 
Like “Pug” Ismay, “Rab” Butler is 
the son of a British official and was 
born in India. As a schoolboy in Eng- 
land, Butler decided on politics as a 
career. After leaving college, he won 
election to Parliament in 1929. He 
rose fast—to undersecretary for In- 
dia, then for labor, then for foreign 
affairs. From 1944-1945 he was Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Education. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Russians plan to open Vol- 
ga-Don Canal this spring (p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 6-8 )—Burma gets first government based 
on popular vote; Swiss banker buys Shakespearean 
treasure; Collectors of Internal Revenue abolished; 
blood donations “go farther” with protein from red blood 
cells; U. N. makes Korean “package” peace proposal. 


THE “MAN WHO WASN’T THERE”: Minnesota's 
Republican primary last week turned out to be a close 
race between Harold Stassen and a man whose name 
wasn’t even on the ballot. Just before the election, 
backers of General Dwight Eisenhower appealed for 
write-in votes for Eisenhower. As we went to press, 
with about half the districts reported, Stassen had 95,- 
000 votes to 88,000 write-ins for “Ike.” Minnesota’s 
Presidential primary was the second in the nation. 
“Ike” won the first, in New Hampshire (WW. Mar. 19, 
p. 8). - 


FASTEST DECADE: We've just finished the “fastest 
10 years in history,” says General @lectric Company. 
GE considers the decade as beginning 10 years ago last 
week, when the company’s Lynn plant ran its first jet 
engine. To mark the end of the “fast 10,” GE last week 
dedicated a new jet engine center at Lockland, Ohio. 
Meanwhile, as if to show there’s still more ahead, 
a British jet this month set a new record by hoppin 
from England to Australia in a little over 20 hours. An 
two U. S. Air Force jets zipped 2,800 miles across seven 
nations of Western Europe in 4 hours, 48 minutes, non- 
stop. 


PRESBYTERIANS SEEK UNITY: Three fourths of 
the nation’s Presbyterians may unite in a single church 
organization. This month representatives of three Pres- 
byterian groups recommended the merger. It must be 
voted on by the General Assembly of each of the three 
churches. The groups are: Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. (membership about 2,300,000); the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the United States (whose 700,000 mem- 
bers are mostly in the South); and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America (with about 200,000 
members in Pennsylvania and the Mid-West). 


GOOD NEIGHBORS: This month 200 people in 
Sonoma, northern California, got invitations to a house- 
warming. Every single one came, including the mayor, 
and Mrs. H. H. Arnold, widow of the World War II air 
commander. They were laden with gifts for their host— 
Freddie Wing, Chinese cook at a Sonoma hotel. He had 
saved his money, gone to China for a bride, and bought 
a $12,000 house in a section of Sonoma where all his 
neighbors were white. Said Wing, as he served a barbe- 
cue supper: “These people are my friends.” 


TOP BALLOON: The U. S. Air Force got the world’s 
highest weather report this month. A weather balloon 
from Clark Field, U. S. base in the Philippines, set a 
world’s record by carrying instruments nearly 30 miles 
into the sky. 


Wide World photo 


FROM THE PRES. TO THE PRESS: No wonder 
Joan Cowie (right) looks happy! Not only did she win 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association award for 
the best advertising display—but she received her prize 
from the President of the United States himself! Joan is 
editor of the Acorn, the school paper of Upper Darby, 
Pa., Senior High School. Her prize-winning display ap- 
peared in the Acorn. In center is Awards Chairman 
Miss Anne Raleigh McCarthy, director of home econo- 
mics in the Rhode Island state department of educa- 
tion. (For more on the President's visit to the Colum- 
bia Press meeting, see page 6.) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE HIGHEST SPOT ON EARTH—The Swiss and 
the Russians are racing for the top of the world. Their 
destination: the peak of Mt. Everest, highest mougtain 
on earth. The great mountain towers more than 29,000 
feet (five and a half miles) above sea level. The summit 
is in Nepal, high in the Himalaya Mountains between 
India and Tibet. Eight expeditions, all British, have 
tried to scale it. In 1924 two Britons disappeared in the 
fog within 200 yards of the peak, and were never seen 
again. No one knows whether they reached the goal. 
This month a half-dozen expert Swiss mountaineers met 
in India for a try at Mt. Everest. They will come in from 
the west, over a new route discovered only last year. 
Meanwhile, somewhere inside Soviet Russia, a party of 
150 Red mountaineers was reported assembling. It is 
believed that they hope to climb Mt. Everest by way of 
Tibet, which is under Communist control. (For more on 
the Communist World, see pp. 9-13. ) 


ENDQUOTE: Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin (at a 
dinner where the annual Four Freedoms Foundation 
award was made to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, former Secretary of State and of Defense): 
“We must make sure that America remains a safe place 
for unpopular as well as popular ideas.” 
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Burma’s New Government 


Trouble-torn Burma has its first 
government based on the vote of 
the people. 

This four-year-old Asian nation re- 
cently completed its first nation- 
wide election. Members of the two 
houses of Parliament (the House of 
Nationalities and the House of Dep- 
uties) were chosen. Voting began 
last fall and ended late in February. 

About 80 per cent of the votes 
were cast for the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League. This is a 
group of several middle-of-the-road 
political organizations. The Socialist 
party is the strongest single party 
of the coalition. The League has 
ruled Burma since the nation re- 
ceived its independence from Britain 
in 1948. 

This month Ba U, previously chief 
justice of Burma’s Supreme Court, 
became Burma’s first president. He 
was elected at a joint session of the 
two houses of Parliament. 

On March 16 a new cabinet, head- 
ed by Premier U Nu, took office. Its 
22 ministers are mostly members of 
the Freedom League. 

U Nu, 43, has guided Burma as 
premier since the earliest days of in- 
dependence. He formerly called 
himself Thakin Nu. He changed his 
name because “Thakin” in Burmese 
means “master.” “U” (pronounced 
Oh) is a title of respect used by men 
who have distinguished themselves 
in public life. isang 

What’s Behind It: Burma has a 
population of 18,000,000 and covers 
an area of 260,000 square miles 
(slightly less than Texas’ area). It 
lies south of Communist China, be- 
tween India and Thailand. The gov- 
ernment controls most of the fertile 
central river valley region where 
huge crops of rice—Burma’s chief 
wealth—are grown. But large parts 
of the country have been in the 
hands of rebel groups. 

A native tribal group, the Karens, 
has been fighting the government. 
The two million Karens (of whom 
about 300,000 are Protestant Chris- 
tians) want to set up a nation of 
their own 

The Burmese government is creat- 
ing a Karen State. This state will be 
part of the republic, but will enjoy 
a large measure of self-rule. 

The leader in this plan is Mrs. Ba 
Maung Chein, herself a Karen. She 
is the first woman to serve in the 
Burmese cabinet. She is a business- 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


woman, a Christian, an executive of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the mother of seven 
children. As Minister for Karen Af- 
fairs, she is trying to persuade the 
Karens to accept the government 
plan. 

Even more serious than the Karen 
revolt has been the guerrilla warfare 
waged by two Communist bands— 
the “White Flags” and the “Red 
Flags.” The “White Flags” are loyal 
to Russia. The “Red Flags” are inde- 
pendent Communists. 

These guerrillas have terrorized 
the countryside by murder and rob- 
bery. Last year, they wrecked 500 
bridges. The fighting has taken 50,- 
000 lives. 

There are reports that a big drive 
against the Communists by Burmese 
troops is meeting with considerable 
success. 

Meanwhile, the new cabinet has 
announced reforms to aid the coun- 
try’s, 12,000,000 farmers. The pro- 
gram aims to help rice growers ob- 
tain goods more cheaply with the 
proceeds of the rice harvest. 


Shakespeare’s Travels 


A million-dollar international 
book sale, revealed this month, is 
a lesson in economics as well as 
in literature. 

A Swiss banker bought—from a 
United States book collector—one of 
the world’s most famous collections 
of Shapespeare’s plays and poems. 
The 73 rare volumes include some 
first editions in their original bind- 
ings. 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., built up the collection 
between 1907 and 1936. When no 
American purchaser could be found, 
Dr. Rosenbach sold the collection to 
Dr. Martin Bodner of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

Dr. Bodner thus acquired a Shake- 
speare library matched only by that 
of the British Museum, the Bodleian 
and Trinity College libraries in Eng- 
land, and by five U. S. libraries—the 
Folger, Boston Public, Harvard, 


Huntington (California), and Yale 
libraries. 

What’s Behind It: In the past, 
man book and art treasures have 
flowed from Europe to the United 
States. The Rosenbach sale marks 
the first time that a major literary 
collection made the return trip from 
the U. S. to a private collector in 
Europe. 

What's the reason? John Fleming, 
vice-president of the Rosenbach 
Company, pointed to high taxes and 
the whittling down of large fortunes 
in the U. S. As a result, he said, 
wealthy individuals no longer have 
the same urge as formerly “to sup- 
port our cultural institutions.” He 
said Europeans are building up their 
literary and cultural collections as 
security in a world where the value 
of money changes rapidly. The value 
of rare goods, Mr. Fleming said, 
is often more stable than the value of 
money. 


Ex-editor Truman 


A convention of 3,300 editors of 
school papers this month heard from 
a distinguished “graduate” of their 
“profession.” 

The chief speaker at their meet- 
ing introduced himself as the one- 
time editor of The Gleam, the high 
school paper in Independence, Mis- 
souri. Today he is more widely 
known as the President of the United 
States—Harry S. Truman. 

He addressed the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press association at a lunch- 
eon’ in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel March 15. The school editors 
ranged in age from eight to 20. They 
came from more than 30 states and 
several foreign countries. The con- 
vention is held annually. Awards are 
presented to outstanding school pa- 
pers, and ways of improving school 
journalism are discussed. 

For a first-hand account of what 
the President said, we are indebted 
to Tommy Piper, aged 10. He is a 
reporter for The Campus, student 
publication of the Campus School, 
Lock Haven, Pa. In a special report 





for the United Press, Tommy wrote: 
“Then the President made a speech 
about the press and being a news- 
paperman. Then he talked about a 
convention they had when he was a 
little boy at the age of sixteen. Then 
he told about what he had done 
when he was young. He told about 
how he had voted for Wilson and 
thought that Wilson was one of the 
greatest Presidents, of all time. 

“Then he told about why he had 
come from Florida [where he had 
been vacationing until he flew north 
for the convention]. The reason was 
very simple. He had come to*talk to 
us so we would grow up to be good 
men like him. 

“Then he talked about being on a 
newspaper when he was a little boy. 
Then he told us that we might end 
up in the White House just like him. 

He also said that if Wilson had 
been able to have his own wishes 
there wouldn’t have been a World 
War II. 

“I thought the whole thing was 
pretty good.” 


Tax Office Shake-up 


Uncle Sam’‘s tax-collecting office 
—target of criticism for scandals un- 
covered by Congressional investi- 
gators—is in the midst of a big 
shake-up. 

Congress has approved President 
Truman’s plan to reorganize the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. This is the 
Government agency to which Fed- 
eral income taxes are paid. It also 
collects other Federal taxes—a total 
expected to reach $65,000,000,000 
this year. 

Under the President's plan the top 
man of the Bureau still will be the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The present 
commissioner, John B. Dunlap, is a 
career man in tax collecting. 

The plan abolishes the jobs of the 
next-highest tax officials—the 64 Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue. Each 
headed one of the 64 tax-collecting 
districts into which the nation was 
divided. These men were nominated 
by the President and approved by 
the Senate. Most of them received 
their jobs as favors for political 
services rather than for their tax 
knowledge. 

The collectors will be replaced by 
25 District Commissioners of Inter- 
nal Revenue, assisted by 70 Deputy 
Commissioners. They will all get 


their jobs through civil service tests. 
So will their subordinates. 

High Treasury Department offic- 
ials doubt that many of the present 
collectors will qualify for the new 
obs. ; 

3 The change-over will be gradual, 
but it is slated to be completed by 
December 1. 

What's Behind It: The U. S. tax- 
paying system is based largely on the 
cooperation of the individual tax- 
payer in supplying information. 
Would the system work if taxpayers 
lose confidence in the honesty and 
fairness of tax officials? 

Confidence in the tax system has 
suffered as the result of recent Con- 
gressional inquiries. Testimony indi- 
cated that some tax workers helped 
certain businessmen avoid taxes or 
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used political influence to get special 
favors for individuals. In the past 
year, 180 employees of the Bureau— 
including eight Collectors—have 
been suspended or fired as the result 
of’ scandals in the Department. Last 
week the former St. Louis, Mo., Col- 
lector, James P. Finnegan, was found 
guilty in Federal court of miscon- 
duct in office. The jury decided that 
he accepted money from two St. 
Louis business firms for representing 
them in cases before two Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Last week a House of Representa- 
tives subcommittee called in Joseph 
D. Nunan, Jr. He served as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from 1943 
to 1947. The committee wanted to 
ask about tax cases which Nunan’s 
law firm handled since he left the 


UP photo 


GONDOLIER’S FUNERAL: Arturo Cucchiero was generally considered as leader 
of Venice's gondoliers. He won the annual gondola regatta 14 times. When he 


died this month, the city paid for his funeral. 


Behind a gondolt carrying 


Cucchiero’s flower-decked coffin (foreground), his fellow “water cabbies”, wear- 
ing their best black suits, paddled in golemn procession down the Grand Canal. 














Bureau. Some of these cases were 
said to involve matters which had 
come before Nunan while he was 
Commissioner. 

Signs of corruption and the use of 
political influence have turned up 
not only in the tax office but in other 
Federal departments and agencies. 
President Truman has appointed 
Newbold Morris, New York City at- 
torney, as a special assistant attorney 
general. His job is to seek out cor- 
ruption throughout the Federal ad- 
ministration. 


Triple-duty Blood 


A new way to “stretch” a pint 
of blood for triple duty was reported 
by scientists last week. 

If you donate a pint of blood to a 
blood bank, about 30 grams of plas- 
ma are obtained. The plasma is col- 
orless protein. It separates readily 
from the red bloodcells ( hemoglob- 
in). The red blood cells are usually 
discarded. 

Dr. Max Strumia, director of the 
John S. Sharp Research Foundation 
at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, says 
the red pigment can be renioved 
from the hemoglobin. What remains 
is protein. This protein, after treat- 
ment, has been used experimentally 
at hospitals in Washington, D. C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
It has been found useful for treating 
shock, building up blood pressure, 
and providing protein feeding—just 
like plasma. 

Dr. Strumia estimates that 60 

rams of protein may be obtained 
oe the hemoglobin now discarded 
from each pint of blood. Added to 
the 30 grams from the plasma, this 
would mean that each pint of blood 
could yield three times as much pro- 
tein as it now does. 

In its original form, the protein 
of hemoglobin cannot be absorbed 
by the bloodstream. The protein is 
washed with acetone and heated. 
This splits the molecule into two 
parts. The protein, of high alkalinity 
after treatment, is then soluble in 
ordinary blood. The product is not 
ready for commercial production. 

Dr. Strumia’s experiments and 
techniques have been submitted to 
the National Health Institute in 
Washington, D. C. for approval. The 
institute checks the safety and use- 
fulness of medical products and 
methods before allowing them to be 
offered to the public generally 





United Nations News 





U. N. “Peace Package” 


The two’ main “roadblocks” to a 
Korean truce are still prisoner ex- 
change and the question of naming 
Russia as a “neutral” truce inspector. 

But a new U. N. offer may clear 
away some minor roadblocks. Last 
week the Communists were studying 
a five-point U. N. “package” plan. 
The points are: 

1. The U. N. would agree that, in 
case a truce is arranged, the neutral 
inspection teams could visit only five 
places on each side. At these so- 
called “ports of entry” the inspectors 
would be free to check on move- 
ment of troops and equipment dur- 
ing an armistice. (Previously the 
U. N. had insisted on opening six 
ports of entry on each side to the 
truce observers. ) 

2. The Communists would drop 
their demand that the truce inspect- 
ors get the right to look over secret 
military equipment. 

8. The Communists would agree 
that the armistice terms be limited to 
the Korean peninsula. (The Reds 
want to bring in other Asian prob- 
lems, such as the future of Formosa, 
now held by the Chinese National- 
ists ) 

4. The U. N. would drop its re 
quest that neither side be allowed to 
mass military forces during an armis- 
tice. 

5. Reports on the location of major 
military units would not be required. 

Meanwhile the Communist truce 
negotiators seized on a new propa- 


op point. This was the second 
atal riot within a month at the U. N. 
meer camp on Koje Is- 
and, off South Korea. About 170,000 
North Korean ard Chinese soldiers 
and interned civilians are held there. 

The latest outbreak occurred 
March 15. Communist prisoners 
threw ¢tones at some anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners and a South Korean 
military guard unit. U. S. Captain 
Walter R. Leahy said the South Ko- 
rean solider guards started shooting 
in spite of his order not to fire. 
Twelve Communist prisoners were 
killed and 26 wounded. 


Quick Guz 


Match up each word in Group A 
with the statement in Group B that fits 
best. (On what news development is 
each statement based?) 

Group A 
. Shakespeare 
. Blood 
3. Burma 
. Koje 
5. Taxes 
. Truman 


Group B 
a. A treasure left the U. S. for Europe. 
b. Stones were Red weapons. 
c. 64 will lose their jobs. 
d. There’s protein in that hemoglobin! 
e. U Nu is still the pilot. 
f. He remembered The Gleam. 





BYE TO THE VACUUM TUBE 


The tiny gadget—called a transistor— 
being held by the lady on the right may 
soon make the vacuum tube obsolete. 
A transistor is a bit of germanium crys- 
tal (a chemical cousin of tin and lead) 
housed in plastic and wire. 

It will make possible the following: 
smaller and better TV sets; vestpocket 
radios as good as table models; combi- 
nation radio receivers and transmitters, 
powered by electrical energy sent from a 
distant transmitter; better and smaller 
electronic brains; smaller and cheaper 
bomb sights. The new device for mak- 
ing electrons hop and skip will stand up 
under shock and dampness and has a 
useful life of seven years. 





THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


How It Got That Way 


OOK at the map on the next page. 
See how the red color covers 
northern Asia and_ eastern 

Europe. 

That is the land of Communist- 
run countries friendly to Russia. Red 
is the color Communists claim for 
their own. Red is the color of the 
blood that flows in every man’s veins. 
And, therefore, to the Communist, it 
is a symbol of his wish to extend 
communism over the whole earth. 

Already communism controls a 
quarter of the world’s land area. The 
United States is doing its best to 
keep the red splotch from spilling 
over any more of the map. The big 
arrows around the edge of the map 
on page 10 mark some of the “pres- 
sure points” where the Communists 
may try to break through into new 
territory 

The big red blob—which we some- 
times call the “Communist World”— 
is something quite new on the map. 

When your grandfather was a boy, 
it wasn’t there at all. It was just a 
wild dream in the minds of a few 
thousand outlaws and plotters. They 
were followers of a German named 
Karl Marx (1818-1883). Marx be- 
lieved that the workers in every land 
should overthrow their governments 





Moscow Economic Conference 


The Communist World will be in the 
spotlight April 3-10, when a so-called 
“world economic conference” takes 
place in Moscow, Russia. The Russians 
have invited many businessmen from 
non-Communist countries and some 
expect to attend. The only American 
known to have accepted the invitation 
is a Philadelphia importer, Beryl Lush, 
who says he'll leave the meeting if it 
turns out to be Co ist propagand 
The Russians say the purpose of the meet- 
ing is to find a way for the Communist 
and non-Communist nations to work 
together in trade and economic affairs. 











and take possession of farms and 
factories and other means of pro- 
ducing goods. 

The first red splotches began to 
pepper the map of Russia in 1917. 
Russia suffered terrible defeats from 
the Germans during World War I. 
The soldiers were mutinous. The 
people were hungry and discon- 
tented. 

A group that wanted a democratic 
government drove the Czar (em- 
peror) from his throne in 1917. But, 
eight months later, armed Commu- 
nists grabbed control of a few key 
cities. The red of communism spread 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 21. 
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quickly across all Russia, biggest na- 
tion in the world in area. 

When your father was growing up, 
the Communist World was just one 
single nation, Russia. (In 1922 the 
country took .its present name, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ) 

But, during your own lifetime, the 
red on the map has engulfed a dozen 
free nations. The Communist World 
since 1938 has grown half again 
larger in territory, three times larger 
in population. 

How did it happen? 

World War II gave the Commu- 
nists their chance. There were three 
main steps in the process: 

(1) Windows on the Baltic: In 
1940 the Russians marched into the 
little Baltic states of Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, and Estonia and added them to 
Russia. Russia attacked and defeated 
Finland and took about a tenth of 
pre-war Finland. 

(2) Into the heart of Europe: 
Russia—like the U. S. and our allies— 
fought against Nazi Germany. Rus- 
sia’s Red Army helped liberate the © 
small countries of Eastern Europe 
from the Nazis. The Russians saw to 
it that Communists in those countries 
got important positions in the gov- © 
ernment. Russian occupation troops 

(Continued on page 18) 


Wide World Photo 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD includes—besides Red-ruled nations—a world-wide network 
of Communist parties. Most of them get their inspiration and orders straight 
from Moscow. A symbol of this “underground Communist World” is the photo 
above of Palmiro Togliatti (head of Italy's big, tough Communist party, and member 
of world communism’s “general staff’ that makes over-all plans for Europe) making 
a speech in front of a huge picture of Premier Joseph Stalin of the U. S. S. R. 
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THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


What It’s Like Inside 


FOURTH of the land, a third of 


the people on earth! That’s the 
Communist World—the world that 
the Russians run. This vast area 
covers 14,000,000 square miles. More 
than 750,000,000 people live in it. 

Nearly all of Russia’s “empire” lies 
in one solid belt of land. The only 
exception is Albania. It’s separated 
from the rest of Russia’s satellites by 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia is also ruled 
by Communists. It was once a Rus- 
sian satellite. But Marshal Tito, boss 
of the Yugoslavs, quarreled with 
Premier Stalin of Russia. Now Yugo- 
slavia, fearing attack by her Balkan 
Communist neighbors, is becoming 
more friendly with the Western 
democracies. 

The Communist world is: 

1. A jighly-armed world, with per- 
haps 9,000,000 fighting men (4,000,- 
000 Chinese, 4,000,000 Russian 
troops, a million more in the armed 
forces of the eastern European satel- 
lites ). 

2. A world of great resources. Ex- 
cept for rubber ayd wool it has just 
about all the raw materials it needs. 

3. A world of fast-growing indus- 
try. (But its industrial production is 
estimated at only one sixth that of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations. ) 

4. A world of farmers, in spite of 
its tremendous industrial growth. A 
large majority of the people in the 
Communist World live on farms. 
The Communists aim to “industrial- 
ize” farming, too, by forcing farmers 
to pool their lands into “collective 
farms.” The farmers work the land 
together. 

The Communist world has three 
main parts: 


l. The U.S. S. R. 


The U. S. S. R. (Russia), “mother 
country of communism,” leads every 
nation but the United States in total 
industrial production. 

In the area marked on the map 
as the “heartland” live a majority of 
the 205,000,000 Russians. There, too, 


is the U. S. S. R.’s chief farm and 
factory region and its chief transpor- 
tation network. 

The U. S. S. R. grows huge crops 
of rye and leads the world in pro- 
duction of barley, wheat, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. In the heartland are 
important minerals—oil near Baku, 
iron ore near Odessa, coal near the 
mouth of the Don River. 

Eastward from Moscow, capital 
of the U. S. S. R. and of world com- 
munism, stretches the world’s long- 
est railroad, the Trans-Siberian. 
Along this railroad the Russians are 
building an “inner fortress” of steel 
works, chemical and machinery fac- 
tories, and mines—even whole new 
cities. 

Russia has a fifth of the world’s 
known coal and iron reservés, a sixth 
of its oil, a third of, its lumber re- 
sources. 


2. Eastern Europe 


According to one recent estimate, 
the farmlands and factories of east- 
ern Europe add almost one-third to 
the economic might of the U. S. S. R. 
The eastern European satellites pro- 
duce half as much coal and electric 
power, a third as much steel, and a 


Non-Communist World 


fifth as much oil as Soviet Russia. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia lead 
the satellites in industrial output. 
Both have large coal deposits and 
turn out much steel. Hungary has 
some of the world’s largest deposits 
of aluminum ore. Rumania produces 
more oil than any nation in Europe 
except Russia. Czechoslovakia has 
Europe’s best source of uranium (for 
making atomic bombs). 


3. Communist Asia 


The most important part of “Red 
Asia” is China—home of more than 
450,000,000 people. 

China’s most important industrial 
region is the northeastern area known 
as Manchuria. China grows more 
rice than any other nation. The Chi- 
nese produce an abundance of other 
food crops, too. But lack of a good 
transportation system often results 
in famines, because food can’t be 
shipped quickly from one region to 
another. 

China ranks with the foremost 
countries of the world in coal de- 
posits. It has much iron ore, tin, and 
other minerals. But the Chinese have 
made little more than a start toward 
developing these resources. 


Communist World 
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THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


What’s Doing 
There Today 


HERE'S a wall around the Com- 
munist World. 

At many points it’s a real wall—of 
border barricades, barbed wire, and 
armed guards. But mostly it’s an in- 
visible wall. It’s a wall of govern- 
ment rules aimed to keep “outside” 
ideas from getting in, and “inside” 
information from getting out. Win- 
ston Churchill, Britain’s prime min- 
ister, once called this unseen wall the 
“jron curtain.” 

It’s not easy to find out just what's 
doing inside the Communist World, 
and to sort out facts from rumors 
and propaganda. But it’s clear that 
the Communists are working on 
some big-scale economic projects. 


RUSSIA’S “PANAMA CANAL” 


Our Panama Canal links two seas 
—the Caribbean and the Pacific 
Ocean. Russia’s “Panama Canal’— 
the Volga-Don Canal (see map page 
10)—is intended to link four seas. The 
canal (scheduled for completion this 
spring) is only 60 miles long. But it 
connects two great navigable rivers. 
These in turn link with rivers and 
canals north of Moscow. Through 
this network—the Russians hope— 
freight barges can travel back and 
forth from the Caspian Sea, Black 
Sea, Baltic Sea, and the White Sea 
(which connects with the Arctic 
Ocean). In spring, the Volga is at 
flood-tide and the ice goes out. Then 
even sea-going warships may be able 
to use the waterway. For the first 
time in history, Russia would be able 
to shift its fleet from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea without sailing clear 
around Europe. 


RUSSIA’S “GRAND COULEE” 
The Russians are building a power 
dam which, they claim, will be as 
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Austrian boys get daily lesson in Russi a 
subject in schools of Russian occupation zone of hestda, 


big as our mighty Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River in 
Washington State. The Russian dam 
is on the Volga River near Kuiby- 
shev. A “sister” dam, now going up 
on the Volga at Stalingrad, will also 
be one of the world’s largest. The 
power plants at these two dams are 
expected to produce 20 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity a year. This 
is equal to 25 per cent of Russia’s 
total electricity output in 1950. The 
power will be used, the Russians 
say, to run electric railways, indus- 
try, and irrigation works that will 
water millions of acres of farmland. 


RUSSIA’S “UNION PACIFIC” 


The Russians have laid out a new 
route for the eastern end of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. This route 
runs north of Lake Baikal. It is 
marked on the map on page 10 as 
“under construction,” but it may al- 
ready be finished. This route lies 
deep inside Siberia. Probably the 
Russians think it is safer from attack 
than the old route, which follows the 
China border. 

The Russians have also nearly 
completed a 730-mile web of rail- 
roads linking three major industrial 
centers of Russian Asia. These cities 
are Magnitogorsk, Karaganda, and 
Stalinsk. 


“OAK RIDGE” IN ASIA 


One of the least-known parts of 
the world—even in normal times—is 
Sinkiang. There are rumors that Rus- 
sia and China have built a big 
atomic-bomb factory in Sinkiang. 
Last May, it is said, a test atomic 
bomb was set off in this region. 


There's talk of other big projects 
under way in Sinkiang: bases for 
Communist bombing planes—a row 
of radar observation posts along the 
Sinkiang-India border — a railroad 
link between China and Russia 
through Sinkiang. 


“LITTLE RED PITTSBURGHS” 


Vital to America’s strength is the 
great steel-making region around 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Communist 
World is trying to increase its 
strength with big new steel centers in 
the eastern European countries. Six 
new steel mills are going up. Two 
are in Czechoslovakia, two in Po- 
land, one in East Germany, another 
in Hungary at a place called “Stalin 
City.” They'll use iron ore from Rus- 
sia and eastern European coal. Aim 
is to produce an additional 8,000,000 
tons a year of Red steel. 

Here are two more “super-colos- 
sal” projects the Russians claim they 
are planning: 

A 660-mile-long irrigation canal 
south of the Aral Sea would make 
possible growing of crops on 20,000,- 
000 acres that are now desert. There 
would be three big power dams on 
the canal. 

“Turning around” a great Siberian 
river, the Ob, would water 60,000,- 
000 acres of Soviet central Asia. Plans 
are said to call for a dam to make the 
Ob and its tributaries flow south. The 
Ob now empties into the Arctic 
Ocean. The dam would form a reser- 
voir as big as the state of Oregon! 

Perhaps these schemes are “Com- 
munist day-dreams” or propaganda. 
But let’s not underestimate the en- 
ergy and strength of the Communist 
World. 





I POSED AS A COMMUNIST 


behind the iron curtain 


, 


By VINCENT R. TORTORA 


One American who got a good 
look inside the Communist World 
is 25-year-old Vincent R. Tortora 
of Lancaster, Pa. (above). He de- 
termined to go to the “World 
Youth Peace Festival” in Commu- 
nist East Berlin last summer. With 
forged papers that identified him 
as an Italian Communist and news- 
paper reporter, he slipped under 
the “iron curtain.” From his notes 
he prepared this article especially 
for World Week. 


S OUR train crossed the Czecho- 

slovakian border at dawn; we got 
our first glimpse of East Germany. 
Russian officers, People’s Police, and 
youth groups pulled weary delegates 
out of the train and danced, sang, ate, 
drank, and frolicked for more than an 
hour. One young Russian officer, who 
knew how to jitterbug, was popular 
with Italian and French girls. Everyone 
was given bags of food, and fruit. 

At the next station we were greeted 
by a very different reception committee. 
Six- to 10-year-old German children 
had come to beg for a bit of that food 
received at the previous station. Com- 
munist delegates from Italy and other 
Western countries could not believe 
that such conditions would exist in a 
Communist nation. 

Berlin was a fantasy of colorful flags, 
banners, pictures, Picasso peace doves, 
slogans and cheering, shouting, sing- 
ing, applauding, chanting throngs of 
blue-shirted German youth. This was 
amid bombing destruction, poorly 
clothed citizens, empty store windows, 
and rationed foods 

Delegates from outside the “iron 
curtain” had every luxury and the best 
of food. Meanwhile East German vouth 
slept in tents set up in fields and fac- 
tories. They ate, for the most part, bread 
and salami, topped off by one. serving 
of soup per day. Several times I over- 
heard young East Germans—who didn’t 
realize that I understood their language 
—complain about being treated as “sec- 
ond class citizens.” 


Many Communist delegates ventured 
into the Allied occupation zone of Ber- 
lin. German boys were startled to see 
that the American soldiers strolling 
about the streets did not carry guns 
with which to threaten and bully the 
West Germans . . . that the stores were 
well stocked with luxury items . . . that 
the people appeared happy and healthy. 
Television sets on display drew gasps 
of amazement 


What East Germans Ask 


After a trip around West Berlin, the 
East Germans were sure to ask Ameri- 
can officers: 

“Why do you want to attack the 
People’s Republic of Germany?” 

“Why did you attack the North 
Koreans?” 

“Why do you not like Stalin, the hero 
of the working class and leader for 
peace? Do you in the Wést fear peace?” 

Some complained about conditions in 
East Germany and about the “filthy 
Russians.” But they were convinced that 
things are worse in West Germany. One 
pretty Communist girl told me in a 
sweet voice that West Germany just 
had to be miserable because American 
capitalists and “warmongers” were ex- 
ploiting it. Thé East Germans are told 
that West Berlin is just a “show win- 
dow” to fool them into thinking West 
Germany is prospering. 

In one parade at the Festival, well 
over a million young Germans marched 
with precision and efficiency. Into the 


night went the marching. Torches light- 
ed the faces of high-school-age boys 
and girls, appearing enthusiastic and 
sincere. A whole generation of Germans 
has been taught to march, love, hate, 
and even think in unison. Looking for 
the source of this Communist molding 
of German youth, I visited the schools. 
Here is the picture I got of a typical 
school day: 


in a Communist School 


As the student walks into the school 
in the morning, he sees over the en- 
trance the familiar hammer and sickle 
(symbol of world communism) and the 
crossed flags of Russia and East Ger- 
many. Stalin and other Communist 
leaders smile down from _ pictures 
around the classroom walls. The world 
history course is a series of illustrations 
of how miserable the world was up un- 
til the Socialist and Commumist move- 
ment began. Geography emphasizes 
the Soviet bloc and scarcely covers the 
other parts of the world. Science 
courses emphasize Soviet progress and 
invention. In language courses, most 
East German youths study Russian. 
During assembly periods, there may be 
a play about the decline of the Western 
world. 

When the student goes home, the 
radio, newspaper, and the meeting of 
his youth club tell him more about the 
great Soviet system. 

No parent may speak to his child 
about matters contrary to those taught 
by the state. Nor may a parent decide 
what type of education or friends his 
child will have. 

“It is safer,” one old man told me, 
“to submit.” 

Communist leaders reason that the 
adults will soon pass from the scene. 
In their places will be the well-trained 
Communists of the present-day Youth 
Legions. 


: a 
“Truman—Hitler's Heir’: This poster combining Truman’s and Hitler's feces was 
typical of anti-Western propaganda at the Communist “World Youth Peace Festival.” 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 


When Teen-Agers Get Together : 


drive between the hours of mid- 
night and four a. m.” 

Two years ago, this law was before 
the state legislature of Wisconsin. 

The Youth Council of Madison, 
Wisconsin heard about the proposed 
law. Its members, who are all teen- 
agers, studied the teen-age accident 
rate. “Yes,” they decided, “Our acci- 
dent rate is much too high. But this 
law is unfair. It punishes all teen-age 
drivers, whether good or bad.” 

Council spokesmen went before 
the legislators and explained their 
point of view. Convinced, the legis- 
lature dropped its midnight curfew 
idea. Instead it passed a law suspend- 
ing for one year the licenses of teen- 
agers convicted of reckless driving. 
“That's fair,” agreed the Madison 
Youth Council. 

Next the Council went before the 
city board of education. “Madison 
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youths should take driving courses 
in their high schools,” Council mem- 
bers said. They pointed out that such 
programs in other communities had 
slashed the teen-age accident rate by 
as much as 50 per cent. “A sound 
idea,” the board admitted. 

Last fall driving courses began in 
Madison’s high schools. 

Here’s how this “live-wire” youth 
group got its start. 

Several years ago, Madison young 
people were seeking a downtown 
youth center for games, sports, and 
dances. At first they carried on sep- 
arate campaigns—in their different 
schools and -youth organizations. 
Then someone said: “This recreation 
center is something all youth in our 
city need. Why don’t we set up a 
community-wide planning bureau to 
unite our efforts? Maybe we'll get 
more action.” 

The bureau was soon set up—with 
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Red Fea her photo by Carl Wiegold 


Winston-Salem (N. C.) youth council members discuss the council's 
plan of organization. Blackboard diagram shows that council dele- 
gates come from local high schools and youth organizations. 


delegates from the city’s high schools 
and youth groups. The bureau sur- 
veyed local recreation facilities that 
teen-agers might use. It discovered 
that Madison’s war-time center for 
servicemen was about to be closed 
down. 

“Hold on!” the bureau said. “Why 
not turn the place into a permanent 
community center with space for 
both teen-age and adult recreation?” 
Youth spokesmen presented their 
idea to the city council. Adult civic 
leaders got behind the scheme. In 
the end, city fathers agreed and the 
community center was established. 

Their youth center campaign con- 
vinced Madison teen-agers that unit- 
ed effort pays off. So they founded 
a permanent organization—the Mad- 
ison Youth Council. 


Dubuque Campaigns 

Other U. S. cities have youth coun- 
cils, too. 

The Youth Council of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has carried out a rat-exterm- 
ination campaign. In other cam- 
paigns, the Council eliminated van- 
dalism and rowdyism in town movie 
theatres. Recently it staged a big 
Brotherhood Week rally. 

San Francisco has SFYA—the San 
Francisco Youth Association. SFYA 
is composed of nearly 200 delegates 
from city high schools and youth 
agencies. It campaigns for better rec- 
reation facilities. 

“We like running a youth council,” 
said one SFYA member. “It’s our 
chance to get a head start on learn- 
ing to work and live together.” 

How about your town’s teen- 
agers? Do you have a youth council? 
For “know-how” on organizing one, 
write Youth Division, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 134 East 65th 
St., New York City 22. Ask for.the 
Assembly film, “Make Way for 
Youth.” It tells how teen-agers or- 
ganize a council to unite the town’s 
youth and help wipe out prejudice. 
Teen-agers of the Madison Youth 
Council acted most of the parts. 





Q. If the house 
you live in is old 
and ramshackle 
and badly needs 
painting, do you 
think boys and 
girls will like you 
just the same? 


A. Sometimes 
Gay Heed it’s difficult not to 
feel apologetic about something in 
ourselves or our backgrounds. For 
some people it’s a dime-size mole on 
the left ear, or a “D” grade in his- 
tory, or a kid brother who stutters, 
or parents who speak with a “foreign 
accent”—or in your case, living in a 
house with no paint on the outside. 
But let’s put apologies aside and look 
at the situation clearly. 
Worthwhile and well-liked boys 
and girls don’t judge others by what 


they have, but by what they are. If 
boys and girls like you in school, 
they'll like you at home, too. Your 
fear—that they'll change their feel- 
ings for you when they see your 
house—may come true if you act un- 
happy about yourself or your home. 
Your friends won't know that you're 
acting “strangely” because you're 
ashamed of your home; they're likely 
to think that you don’t enjoy their 
company! 

If you learn to feel at ease in your 
own home, others will feel at home 
there, too. Money (paint) can’t buy 
the great gift of hospitality. So do 
what you can to make your home 
clean and cheerful, and then with a 
proud heart put out a welcome mat. 
You'll very likely find that both boys 
and girls will beat a path to your 
door. Try it and see! 


Q. I like two boys. My best girl 
friend thinks I'm “two-timing” one 
of the boys. I'm not “going steady,” 
so I don't think it’s wrong to like 
both of them. Do you? 


A. Certainly not—the more boys 
you like, the more boys will like you; 
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and the more boys who like you, the 
better you'll be able to tell—some- 
time in the future—exactly which boy 
you like the very best! 

Whether‘a girl (or boy) dates one 
person or twenty, she should respect 
the personality of each one. She 
should keep his confidences to her- 
self and never ridicule anything he 
says to her or does for her. She 
should never boast about her dates 
to others; nor should she “play” one 
person against another to create 
jealousy. 

If each boy she dates thinks, be- 
cause of what a girl does or says, 
that he’s the “one and only,” nat- 
urally she’s not being honest with 
him. A girl or boy who dates several 
people should try very hard to be 
casual, friendly, and thoughtful—to 
all, in equal proportions! 

Perhaps your friend has reason to 
accuse you of “two-timing”; perhaps 
she hasn't. No matter what the rea- 
son for her behavior to you, be sure 
to think over your behavior to the 
boys. If you're absolutely certain, in 
your own mind, that you're being 
fair and sincere with both, go right 
on as you have been. 





Feud for Thought 


The Daniels live on the second 


floor of a three-story apartment 
building; the Wentworths, on the 
floor above. For two years, these two 
families have been “feuding” be- 
cause Mr, Wentworth, whose hobby 
is carpentry, hammers on the floor 
almost every evening. 

The young sons of the two families 
are involved in the feud, too. For 
example, Kent Wentworth had his 
radio on full blast one school night. 
Bill Daniels heard it—in his bedroom 
directly below—and was annoyed. So 
Bill picked up his umbrella, stood on 
his desk, and began to pound on the 
ceiling. Kent retaliated by turning 
the radio up still higher. 

“You should have done more than 
pound on the ceiling,” Bill’s friend 
Hank advised Bill the next day. “You 
should have been just as mean as 
Kent was. You should have gone to 


his door and rung and rung his door- 
bell—and then disappeared. You 
shouldn't have let him get away with 
it.” 

° ° ° 

1. If you were Bill, would you 
have handled the problem the way 
he did? Would you have done what 
Hank suggested—“got even”? Or 
would you have done something 
else? What? Are the parents more 
responsible for this incident than the 
boys? Do you think it’s normal to be 
mean, or is it a habit people fall 
into? Is it possible for boys and girls 
to improve on the relationships their 
parents have with other people? 

2. When you can understand why 
someone is being mean, do you think 
that it’s easier to forgive him? Do 
you think it’s a good idea to convince 
him, by being mean yourself, that he 
can’t get “away with it”? Or do you 
think you'll only start a chain reac- 
tion of mean actions? 

8. Do you know what makes you 
do things that are mean and spiteful? 
Are you most likely to behave that 
way to people who have hurt you in 
some way? Or do you sometimes be- 
have that way to people who are 


absolutely innocent? Why? Because 
of jealousy—or your own sense of 
inferiority? Even if you feel Ketter 
because you've gotten something 
“out of your system,” have you ac- 
complished anything toward improv- 
ing your relationships in the future? 
Do you think it’s possible to make a 
friend out of an enemy? Is it worth- 
while? Why? How would you go 
about it? 

















“Out on a Limb!’’ 


TREEMEN: Young, single, top physical 
shape. Free to travel. Outdoor work. Good 
pay. Career with a future 


If you saw such an ad in your local 
paper, would you think it was from a 
movie company about to film a new 
Tarzan picture? If so, you'd be 
wrong. It probably would be an ad 
placed by one of the many tree com- 
panies which train young men to be- 
come experts in caring for ornamen- 
tal and shade trees. One of the oldest 
and largest firms in this field is the 
Davey Tree Expert Company of 
Kent, Ohio, which has tree doctors 
in 41 states. The Davey Company is 
constantly in search of young, able 
beginners. 

Twenty-two-year-old Dick Warner 
is a Davey foreman working with his 
own crew in Stamford, Conn. Re- 
cently Dick told us how he became a 
Davey treeman. 

After graduating from Angelica 
(N. Y.) H. S. in 1945, Dick spent 
four years in the Marines. In 1950 
he had returned to this country and 
was painting houses in his home- 
town, when he saw a Davey ad in 
the newspaper. 

Breaking In 

Dick answered the Davey ad and 
went to nearby Orleans, N. Y., for an 
interview with a Davey representa- 
tive. “We're looking for young men 
who are healthy, agile, and clean- 
cut,” the Davey man told Dick. 
“They must like outdoor work and be 
good at meeting people. We prefer 
our beginners to be high school 
graduates who are single and free to 
travel. Of course, many of our expe- 
rienced treemen are stationed more 
or less in one area and are married 
and have families.” 

“What work does a treeman do?” 
Dick asked. 

“Our men take care of shade and 
ornamental trees for private owners,” 
the Davey man explained. “Many 
trees need the attention of an expert. 
They suffer from lack of nourish- 
ment, from weather—lightning, ice, 
storms—diseases, insects, etc. Just as 


a person goes to a doctor or a dentist 
for his personal ills, the modern 
home owner goes to one of our 
Davey treemen when something is 
wrong with one of his trees.” 

Dick was interested in what he 
learned about this work. He took the 
stiff physical examination and passed 
it. Then, at company expense, Dick 
went to Kent, Ohio, for the three- 
weeks’ training course. He learned 
how. to use a safety rope, how to 
climb trees, and how to use the tools 
needed by a treeman to cure sick 
trees and to fix broken ones. 


Training of a Treeman 
Dick learned how to feed a starv- 
ing tree by drilling holes in the 
ground around the tree and filling 


Foreman Dick Warner, of the Davey Tree 
Expert Co., pays a visit to one of his 
“patients’—an ornamental shade tree. 
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these holes with peat moss, garden 
soil, and manure. He learned how to 
to shape an ornamental flowering 
tree—a plum, crab apple, or a dog- 
wood. He learned something about 
pruning trees to keep them healthy. 
He was also shown how to clean out 
a rotten cavity in a tree, how to dis- 
infect the inside and paint it with 
water-resistant paint. 

Of course, Dick didn’t became an 
expert on these operations during his 
three-weeks’ training period. Ahead 
of him was a well-planned on-the-job 
training program where he had ex- 
pert teachers to show him what to 
do. After his three weeks in Ohio, 
Dick was sent to White Plains, N. Y., 
where he assisted experienced Davey 
men. In the evenings, he studied a 
correspondence course sent from the 
Davey home office in Ohio. Soon he 
was able to identify all the native 
trees around White Plains and to 
recognize common diseases such as 
leaf blight and the Dutch elm dis- 
ease. During this training period, 
Dick earned $1 an hour. Then he 
jumped to $1.05 and then to $1.25 an 
hour. (Treemen often put in over- 
time for extra pay, especially during 
the growing season. It was soon pos- 
sible for Dick to earn $50 and better 
per week. ) 

In less than one year, Dick be- 
came a foreman with men working 
under him. Now he earns a base pay 
of $1.65 an hour. Moreover, he has 
a chance to be very much like an 
independent business man. Through 
the Davey Company’s help, he can 
buy his own truck and some of his 
equipment. Then the Davey Com- 
pany will pay him for using this 
equipment on the job. The company 
also has a profit-sharing plan with its 
foremen. 

“Are you glad you decided to be 
a treeman?” we asked Dick. 

“I think it’s a wonderful way. to 
earn a living if you like the out-of- 
doors and working with tools,” Dick 
replied. “There are good opportu- 
nities for young men who are willing 
to work hard. And trained treemen 
have very few accidents—we know 
how to go way out on a limb and 
still be safe.” 

—WiiuaM Fave, Vocational Editor 
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Ze SAY WHAT 


Dear Editor: 

I'm writing in regard to your article, 
“Peace Conference Plan,” in the Feb. 
27 World Week. You ‘stated that the 
American casualties in Korea had 
totaled 105,271—including 18,285 dead 
and 10,856 missing, up to Feb. 1. Don’t 
you think it would have been wiser to 
round up those figures to the nearest 
tenth, at least? I should think this would 
apply especially to your estimates of 
enemy casualties (up to 1,577,734). 
Such figures don’t seem like “estimates.” 

Arthur Genen 
Troy (N. Y.) H. S. 


(The figures to which you refer were | 


not our “estimates”; but—as stated in 
the article—the statistics reported by 
the U. N., U. S. Department of De- 
fense, and U. S. Army. We have que- 
ried the Public Information Division of 
the U. S. Army as to how they arrived 
at their figures, and have received this 
reply: “The estimates of enemy casual- 
ties are based on reports of counted 
dead, prisoner statements, etc., to which 
are added the round number figures 
sent in by various units.” That explains 
why the estimated figures are not 
‘rounded off.”—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly disagree with the critics 
of Gay Head. I think Gay Head is won- 
derful. She certainly answers my ques- 
tions—and my friends’ questions—very 
well. No one could answer them better. 
Keep her in! 

Betty Ann Crosby 
Walterboro (S. C.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Feb. 6 World Week, you 
printed a letter that I had sent in, on 
the subject of girls and dungarees. 

In a letter printed in the Mar. 5 issue, 
Barbara Jernigan asked me this ques- 
tion: “Does Paul suggest that we wear 
formals; and the boys, tuxedos?” With 
your permission, I would like to answer 
her. 

When I said that school was “a for- 
mal affair,” I didn’t mean that the girls 
should wear formal dresses—just normal 
dresses. I didn’t say anything about eve- 
ning gowns and tuxedos. 

You can’t say that dungarees are bet- 
ter looking on a girl than a nice dress. 
Blue jeans are not fit for school. 

Paul A. Lacasse 
St. Dominique H. S. 
Lewiston, Me. 





HIGH SCHOOL MEN! GET THIS 


GEM-MENNEN SPECIAL! 
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AT THIS PRICE! 


This exciting kit is yours for 

only 25¢—an unusual value 
to start high school men on 
the road to better shaves. 
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Communist World 
(Continued from page 9) 


were posted across Europe as far as 
Berlin and Vienna. The people dared 
not oppose the Communists, for the Red 
Army of Russia was right there to back 
up the Communists with bayonets. One 
by one, the eastern European countries 
fell under control of their local Com- 
munists. 

(3) Red shadow over Asia: Czecho- 
slovakia went Communist in 1948. Since 
then the red stain hasn’t spread any 
farther in Europe. But the whole Chi- 
nese mainland fell under Red rule in 
1948-49. Last year the Chinese Reds 
added Tibet to their domain. In 1950 
the Communist World tried to expand 
its boundaries by open warfare. This 
move was the North Korean invasion 
of South Korea. Meanwhile, local Com- 
munists in the Philippines and southeast 
Asia are carrying on guerrilla wars. 
Viet Nam, some observers fear, is the 
place most in danger of being swept 
into the Communist World. 

What is the “glue” that holds the 
Communist World together? 


1. The Red Army: Throughout East- 
ern Europe (except Czechoslovakia and 
Poland) Russian army units are sta- 
tioned. Russian officers hold high com- 
mands in the Eastern European satellite 
armies. 

2. The Communist party: Commu- 
nists, most of them trained in Moscow, 
run the government in the satellite na- 
tions. These governments are trying to 
turn their countries into “imitation Rus- 
sias.” As in Russia, these governments 
control industry and business, take land 
away from large landowners, crush op- 
position parties, see that newspapers 
and radio and schools constantly give 
out Communist propaganda, and keep 
armed police ready to pounce on any- 
one who openly disagrees with what's 
going on. Only about 18,000,000 (one 
fortieth of the population) belong to 
the Communist parties of the Commu- 
nist-ruled nations. But large numbers of 
others (especially industrial workers, 
who are favored in housing, pay, and 
social security services) approve of the 
Communist program. 

3. The Cominform: Russia and most 
of the Eastern European satellites be- 
long to the Cominform. It is an organi- 


zation which works out joint policies for 
the Communist countries. And the Rus- 
sians dominate the Cominform. 

4. Five-Year Plan: The European 
satellite governments are all working on 
programs for building up production. 
The Russians make sure these plans, 
charted over a five-year or six-year pe- 
riod, are designed to provide goods 
Russia wants. 

5. Trade: Formerly the Russian sat- 
ellites, both in Europe and Asia, traded 
mostly with Western Europe and other 
non-Communist areas. Now they are 
trading chiefly with Russia and with 
one another. 

Strong bonds link the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites to Russia. How strong 
are the bonds between Red China and 
Russia? Observers disagree. Unlike the 
Eastern European nations, China is a 
great nation in its own right. The Chi- 
nese Communists won control of China 
without much help from Russia. 

Today Red China is a close ally of 
Russia. But suppose China’s leaders 
quarrel with the Russians. Is it possible 
that Red China may some day begome 
Russia’s rival for leadership of the Com- 
munist World? 
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5. Paid notice. 

3. U. N. Secretary-General. 
- Preposition. 

. Power granted the U. N, 


Big Five to block an ac- 
tion in Security Council. 


. Pres, Roosevelt's speech 


on “The —__ Freedoms.” 

__.. Council—most 
powerful organ of U. N. 
In the direction of. 


5. Ships. 
. Director-General, U. N. 


World Health Org. 
And (Latin). 


. Queen Mary of Scotland 


was a member of this 
royal family. 


20. Nationalist China’s dele- 


gate to the U. N. Security 
Council. 


. Caesar (abbr.). 
5. College degree. 
. Type of sailing vessel. 

. New Mexico f 
. U.N. currency control 


abbr. ). 


agency, Worl 


. Exist. 
. Third note on musical 


scale. 


3. Russian satellites—the 


Soviet 


. New Brunswick (abbr. ya 
. Communist China, a 


East country. 
, aim of 
the U. N. 


3. River in northern Italy. 
. Lieutenant (abbr. ). 
. Negative answer. 
. Chemical symbol for 


tellurium. 


Pattern for Peace 


By Robert Meyer, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 


*® Storred words refer to the United 
Nations and world peace problems 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will poy you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definiti and on te sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 








How’s Your Health? 
The Question Box 


Q. Please settle an argument for us. 
Which is better to use on cereals—milk 


or cream? 


A. Nutritionally, milk is the better 
choice. Except for fat and Vitamin A, in 
which cream is richer, you get more 
vitamins, minerals, and protein from 
milk than from cream. If you like the 
flavor, or if you're trying to gain weight, 
add a little cream to the milk. 


Q. You advise us to eat a certain 
number of servings of vegetables a day. 
What amount represents a serving? 


A. A half a cup of cooked vegetables 
or one cup of salad vegetables repre- 
sents one serving. (One cup is the 
standard 8 oz. measuring cup.) For 
good health, eat at least two servings of 
cooked vegetables and one of salad 
vegetables every day. 


Q. I live in a hard-water area. How 
can I give my hair a nice gloss after I 
wash it? 


A. Try a lemon-juice or vinegar rinse. 
After you've thoroughly washed your 
hair and rinsed it free of soap, add a 
little strained lemon juice or vinegar to 
the last rinse water. An egg-white rinse 
also leaves the hair with a high gloss. 
Beat the egg white well. After your hair 
is washed and rinsed, massage the 
beaten egg white into the hair, then 


rinse with plain warm water until all 


traces of egg have disappeared. 
oO co oO 


Things Look Cloudy? . .. Maybe your 
eyeglasses need polishing. If you wear 
glasses, be sure they're clear all the 
time. Foggy, smudged glasses put an 
extra strain on your eyes. Clean your 
glasses before you put them on in the 
morning, again at noon, and at least 
once during the afternoon. Keep a spe- 
cial cloth for that purpose in your eye- 
glass case. To prevent fingerprints on 
the glass, handle by the frames only. 


° °° 


Even though your teeth are strong 
They won't be that way very long, 

If you give them jobs too tough 

For which they aren’t strong enough! 


Teeth are meant to chew with, so 
don’t use them as handy gadgets for 
cracking nuts, removing bottle tops, or 
biting off threads. It’s easier, and less 
painful, to locate a nutcracker, a bottle- 
opener, or a pair of scissors than it is to 
repair a chipped tooth. Other tooth- 
marrmg habits to avoid are holding pins 
or nails between the teeth, biting on 
pencils, or chewing on the frames of 
eyeglasses. 








Don’t let 
a bad skin 


ruin your fun! 








Boys and girls—are you as popular as you'd like to 
be? You know good times and interesting friendships are 
far more likely to come to those who have poise and self- 
confidence. So don’t let a bad skin embarrass you—or keep 
you from being popular. 

There are two sensible ways to tackle a teen-age com- 
plexion problem. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school nurse or some 
other qualified person. Check on whether you are getting 
enough sleep — on how to avoid the wrong foods and 
choose the right ones. 

To help heal externally-caused blemishes, try this new and different cleansing 
method, developed by a great skin specialist! Wash your face with medicated 
Noxzema instead of using soap. See if it doesn’t help your skin look smoother and 
more attractive—fast! 


Easy as swinging in a hammock! Night and 
morning and before dates, just do this: 

Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then 
dip wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash 
your face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. 
Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean 
your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry 
or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing your face with Nox- 
zema, smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing 
medicated cream and pat a little extra over any ex- 
ternally-caused blemishesto help heal them while 
you sleep. It’s greaseless . . . doesn’t stain! No smeary 
face! No messy pillow! 


Hyefteeatd aint? 


Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer 4 
lasts: regular 40¢ size for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug 
or cosmetic counter. After you prove for yourself how 
Noxzema helps heal externally-caused blemishes and 
helps keep your skin looking smooth and attractive, you'll 
always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ 
plus tax. 

P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scra 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. 


NA EES OR 
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TRAPPED BY THE DREAD CURSE OF AN IDOL’S EVIL OPTIC! 


THE MOONSTONE—By Wilkie Collins 


The dying Indian priest sank to his knees. A man stood over him—in one hand a bloody 
dagger, in the other an enormous diamond torn from the eye of the Hindu Moon-god 


In the dazzling rays of the fabulous 
gem lurked the withering gleam of 
—DEATH! 


APRIL 1952 


Dear Friend: 

Here it is spring again. Only a few 
weeks more and the long summer vaca- 
tion will begin. There'll be busy,~ active 
days when you'll want to be out of doors 
enjoying your well-earned vacation and 
taking part in your favorite sport or out- 
door recreation. 

There'll be times, too, during the long, 
lazy days when it will be fun to relax 
under a shady tree or drift ir. boat or canoe 
with a rousing good book in your hand— 
a romance, perhaps (summer's the season 
for romance, you know), or perhaps a 
spine-chilling mystery that will make you 
forget the heat wave. 

In past years, the TAB club has closed 
shop with the beginning of vacation. This 
year I have good news for you. This sum- 
mer you're going to be able to enjoy TAB 
books during the summer too—and at the 
same money-saving prices! 

An important announcement about this 
new plan will appear in the April 23 issue 
of your favorite Scholastic Magazine. 


Pele d Bell 


National Headquarters 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


OLD FAVORITES 

You also have a choice of five old 
Favorites: 

1. How Green Was My Valley. 2. Babe Ruth 
Story. 3. The New American Webster Dic- 
tionary. 4. Red Pony. 5. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. All are 25¢ except the Dic- 
tionary, which is 35¢. Write in title, number 
and price on the coupon 


P. 8. 


idol. The priest pointed a trembling finger at the gorgeous gem. 
he whispered. Years later, when Rachel Verinder, the beautiful 


have its vengeance!” 


“The Moonstone will 


young English peeress inherits the jewel, she knows nothing of its 
deadly curse. But three fanatical East Indians know. And they have 


traced the stone to the 


Verinder house. The morning after Rachel's 


birthday party, the diamond is missing. The Indians have tight alibis 
and, strangely, Rachel refuses to help the police. Suicide and murder 
follow in sinister succession before the case of the missing Moonstone 


is finally solved. 


ROAD TO SAN JACINTO—Foreman 


This thrill-packed story 
takes place during the 
Texas War of Indepen- 
dence—a tale of men 
who rode high, wide and 
handsome, slow of speech 
and quick on the draw, 
and of women who could 
shoot as well as charm 
Against a background of war and lawless 
terrorism the troubled love story of Dain and 
Cleo unfolds. Why were they hunted like 
animals? Only Cleo knew, and she dared not 
te her dangerous heritage to the man she 
loved! 


NO OTHER WHITE MEN—Davis 


= Ever wish you'd lived in 

the exciting days of the 

old American frontier? In 

this absorbing adventure 

story, based on historical 

fact, you can join, in 

imagination, the daring 

expedition of famed ex- 

plorers Lewis and Clark 

who braved danger and hardship to penetrate 

unknown wilderness and open up the great 

Northwest—one of the most spectacular ex- 
ploits in American history 


DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY—Queen 


Ellery Queen does it 

again! Standing by the 

hospital bed of rich old 

Abby Doorn, the deadly 

sleuth is tense, uneasy. 

The doctor lifts the sheet 

to operate. Horrors! Ab- 

by’s face is blue, a wire 

. binds her throat! His 

aly clue a pair of shoes, the great private 

eye begins a duel of wits with the most ruth- 

less killer of his career. Mystery fans, don't 
miss this thriller! 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA 
. —Nordhoff and Hall 


Unmatched among the 

tales of strong, hard men 

who have followed the 

sea is this true story of 

Capt. Bligh of Mutiny on 

the Bounty fame. How he 

. and 18 companions were 

set adrift by a mutieen crew and how they 

sailed 3600 miles through uncharted seas in 

a small open boat, braving incredible hard- 

ship and danger, makes this one of the 

great epics of courage in the history of the 
sea. 


THE SOUTHPAW—Haines 


Lefty Bob has a buggy- 
whip arm, ‘@ wicked 
curve, and a smoking 
fast ball. More than any- 
thing, he wants to pitch 
for Hilton Academy. But 
Greg and his bully boy 
Butch have other ideas. 
They run Hilton and hate 
Bob, who has defied their rule. How Bob wins 
his fight against these enemies makes South- 
paw a top sports thriller, packed with action 
and intrigue. 


THE WORLD OF COPERNICUS* 
—Angus Armitage 


This fascinating tale tells 
of one of the most daring 
explorers in history —a 
discoverer who chose the 
universe as his domain! 
Rebelling against beliefs 
of his day, Copernicus 
risked death to advance the now accepted 
theory of the solar system. Here is a deeply 
moving personal history of a brave man, a 
great scientist and one of the most revolu- 
tionary thinkers of all time. 


*Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB “™™ APRIL SELECTIONS 


W 


Write Amount Here as 





. THE DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY (25¢) 





Write in price of 


. THE ROAD TO SAN JACINTO (25¢) 








each title you want. 


. THE MOONSTONE (35¢) 








Then write in total 


. NO OTHER WHITE MEN (25¢) 





of your order. Hand 


. THE SOUTHPAW (25¢) 


| 
sad 





in to your TAB Club 
secretary with the 
amount shown in 


. THE WORLD OF COPERNICUS (35¢) 





Total Amount. (Do 


] 
| _7. MEN AGAINST THE SEA (25¢) _ 
seal 





not mail this coupon 
to New York.) 





(ite in here what you wish to buy from 
the old favorites list and the 


price.) 
Total Amount 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louts Post-Dispatch 


1. CARTOON STORY 


A. The man standing on the globe is. 
The sickle in his hand and the decorations on the 
“ermine” of his robe show that he belongs to the 


party. The bulbous crown is in- 




















NPP PND 


on the Communist World 


the U.S. S. R.; they belong to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ). 

B. The title which the cartoonist gave this cartoon 
was: “The New Imperialism.” What did he mean? (An- 
swer on separate sheet of paper.) 


ll. COMMUNIST TIME-TABLE 


Use the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order in 
which the following took place. 


—Communists grab power in Russia. 

—_Red China aids North Korea in war against United 
Nations forces. 

_—Czechoslovakia falls under Communist control. 
__Russia sides with the Allies in World War II. 


ill. THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if the statement is a matter of opinion. 


—.1. In land area, Russia is larger than any of her 
satellites. 

_2. Russia is the world’s leading nation in industrial 
production. 

__3. Russia would increase her farm production if 
private ownership were substituted for collective farm- 
ing. 

_—4. Yugoslavia is a Communist country unfriendly to 
Russia. 

__5. Red China will always be loyal to Russia. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


In your opinion, what are the best methods for halt- 
ing the growth of the Communist World? (Answer on 


tended to compare him with the 





the former emperor of 


The coun- 





tries named in the cartoon all have this in common: 


(they are under Communist control; 


they are part of 


separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the 
following scoring is suggested: Question 1-A, 
ll, 5 for each item; Question Ill, 8 for each item. Total, 100. 


8 for each item; Question 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Aneurin Bevan (p. 4)—an i rin bé vén. 

Czar (p. 9)—ziir. Title of Russia’s em- 
perors. It comes from the Latin, Caesar, as 
does the title of the former German em- 
peror—Kaiser. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (p. 9) 
—The 16 divisions of the country popu- 
larly known as “Russia” are called Union 
Republics. Each is governed by a system of 
soviets (councils). Communist principles, 
derived from socialism as taught by Karl 
Marx, are the basis of the government. 


Palmiro Togliatti 
tél yd té. 

satellites (p. 10)—Countries that are un- 
der the control or influence of a more 
powerful nation; especially, the Communist 
nations that take orders from Russia. 

collective farm (p. 11)—A farm, usually 
rather large, worked cooperatively by farm- 
ers who (in theory) share the results of 
their labors. In Russia, however, the gov- 
ernment closely controls collective farms 
and takes much of the produce. Usually the 
government supplies farm machinery. 

-hour (p. 11)—A unit of energy 

equal to one kilowatt acting for one hour. 
A kilowatt is equal to about 1.34 horse- 
power. A horsepower is the force needed 
to lift 550 pounds to a height of one foot 
in one 


(p. 9)—pil mé 16 


Baikal (p. 12)—bi kal. 

Sinkiang (p. 12)—sin kydng. 

Baku (p. 10)—bia kde. 

Czechoslovakia (p. 10)—chék 6 slo va 
ki a. 

People’s Republic of Germany (p. 13)— 
Official name of Communist-run East Ger- 
many. 

warmongers (p. 13)—Persons trying to 
stir up war. 

Picasso peace doves (p. 13)—Pablo Pi- 
casso, Spanish-born Communist artist, de- 
signed the “peace dove” symbol which the 
Communists are using to try to make the 
world believe they are peace-loving. Notice 
the dove on the cover picture, which was 
taken in Red China. The dove was a sym- 
bol of peace long before the Communists 
“took it over.” 











All about new SpinCast® Reel — new 
spinning rods — new spinning tackle. 





Over 100 pages of fishing tips and in- 
structions — Skish rules—fish pictures and 
records—new rods, 
reels, lures, lines. 
Write now. FREE! OUTH END 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiena 
Sell lassmoat 
SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 
o9 tiful and complete line Modern 
GRADUATION 
> NAME CARDS 
and carn sensational commission, 
Free Memory Book with eseh order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Seranton 5, Pa. 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 





Blustration less than 
4% actual size 


WALLET SIZE 


/ GIFT 
FOTOS 


from your graduation portrait 


Just think! Less than five cents each 
for lovely photos of you. Convenient 
wallet size — just right for giving or 
exchanging— for friends, classmates, 
relatives. Required weight for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other 
applications. 

Mail Money - Back Coupon Now 

For 25 Gift Fotos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print or negative with a dollar 
enclosed. 


- 


GIFT FOTOS, Box 2-B, Braintree 84, Mass. 


25 


for only 
postpaid 
Please send me Gift Fotos. I enclose $ 


and picture or negative which you will return 
unharmed. My money back if I’m not delighted. 














Outstanding juniors on the championship Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School tennis 
team, from left to right: Pete Wardle, Kenn Webb, Dave Terris, and Bob Brown. 


SHORT 


OME schools croon about their foot- 
5 ball teams. Others hit high C over 

eir basketball clubs. Still others rave 
about their baseball or track team. At 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H. S., however, 
the cymbals clang and the drums go 
boom over—tennis! 

And with understandable reason. 
Since 1941, the Grosse Pointe racket- 
eers have won 128 matches and lost 
only 2! This includes two sensational 
winning streaks—one of 69 (believed to 
be a national record) and another of 
59. The team has also racked up three 
Class A state titles, finished second 
twice, and copped eight regional 
crowns. 

e e e Here are the schools whose 
football records impress me most: 

Washington H. S., Massillon, Ohio— 
has won four straight state titles and 
37 of its last 40 games against some of 
the toughest teams in the land. 

Montclair (N. J.) H. S.—has captured 
50 of its last 52 games against very 
rugged opposition. 

Carlsbad (N. M.) H.-S.—has won two 
straight state crowns and is riding a 
20-game winning streak. 

Austin (Minn.) H. S.—has lost only 
one game in past six years . . . after 
winning 19 in a row, it dropped one, 
then promptly began a new streak 
which has now reached 31. . . rated 
No. 1 in Minnesota three times in past 
five years. 

Hopewell (Va.) H. S.—state champs 
who've won 31 in a row. 

Reno (Nev.) H. S.—hasn't lost a game 
in three years. 


e e e About this time last spring, I 
was invited to judge a cheerleading 
contest among 25 high schools in West- 
chester County, N. Y. Before the yelp- 
ing commenced, I was introduced to a 
cleancut, beautifully built fellow about 
6-feet-5 with a tremendous pair of mitts. 


SHOTS 


I discovered he hailed from New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) H. S. and was all-county 
in both football and basketball. 

Well, I lost sight of him after that— 
until late last month. Watching the 
Penn State-Army game on TV, I sud- 
denly saw my friend for the second 
time. He was busy rebounding, pass- 
ing, and shooting Army to death. 

I discovered he was none other than 
Jesse Arnelle, Penn State’s sensational 
freshman end and basketball center. I 
had been reading about him for months 
and never realized he was the same kid 
I met last spring! 


e e e If you and your friends are in- 
terested in holding an intramural tennis 
tournament, see your Coach or Athletic 
Director. He may arrange for such a 
tournament by filling out the coupon 
below. We will furnish him with free 
draw-charts and free medals for the 
winners, 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on the school’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for a 
tournament. 


—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please register my school for the follow- 
ing tournaments: 


(0 Boys’ Singles 
C) Doubles 


(C0 Girls’ Singles 
(1 Mixed Doubles 























Bravo! 


A caged snake, among the props for 
in amateur theafrical show, got out one 
night and wrapped itself around an- 
other stage prop—the telephone. The 
leading lady walked on stage, prepared 
to answer the ringing phone. Spotting 
the writhing snake, she stood frozen, 
letting the phone ring and letting the 
play action lag. 

Desperate, the director sent in the 
ictress who played the part of the maid 
to pick up the snake. The woman went 
bravely on and snatched up the reptile. 
But, standing there with the snake in 
her hand, she thought she ought to say 
something to explain to the gaping au- 
dience. 

‘Pardon me, miss,” the maid said 
calmly, “but I fergot to tidy up this 


morning.” 
Dixie Roto Magazine 


A Pro’s Poem 


My wife took lessons from a pro; 

For a couple of months, or maybe mo’— 

To cut her game to less than 150— 

She hoped to shoot some golf quite 
nifty. 


The results can now be told, yeah, bo; 


She’s shooting 160—and so’s the pro! 
Jim Dilley 


Worth the Struggle 


A small boy went to a Sunday School 
picnic, but it hardly lived up to his ex- 
pectations. He was stung by a bee; he 
ool into a creek; a little girl pulled his 
he was badly sunburned. Late in 
the afternoon he reached home in an 
extremely disheveled state. As he 
limped up the front steps, his mother 
greeted him and said: 

“Well, son, what sort of a time did 
you have at the picnic?” 

“Mama,” slowly replied the little lad, 
“I'm so glad I'm back I’m glad I went.” 


Wall Street Journal 


hair; 








TENNIS 
BADMINTON PLAYERS ( 


put Professional Z- j- p \ 


into your game—INSIST ON 


4 a 
JUNEMAN’S genuine 
GUT STRINGS 
for better control, faster ection 
o-n-g-e-r use! Available in wide range — 
lors at your dealer's or restringer’s. 
impreve your game . « Write for Free Book 
Tennis and Badminton Strokes written, illus- 
trated —~ experts. Dept. So. 
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Presto? 


“This is my car,” shouted the motor- 
ist to the garageman, “and what I say 
about it goes—see!” 

Just then the mechanic crawled from 
under the car and pleadingly said, “Say 
engine, Mister.” | 


Louleville Courter -Journal 


Still Busy 


As to the question of color television, 
a London clubman reassured fellow- 
members that they would not be obliged 
to fear Russian competition in produc- 
tion. 

“I don’t think they have a color sys- 
tem ready,” he said. “The Russians 
aren't interested in color. They’re still 
trying to prove that black is white.” 


N. ¥. Timee Magazine 


' 
Magazine 


Understatement 


The old fellow was taking his first 
plane ride from New York to the Pacific 
Coast. He told the hostess he did not 
care to look out; he had seen Chicago 
before the great fire and crossed the 
plains in the gold rush. 

She urged him to look at the Grand 
Canyon but he said he had been to the 
bottom on mule’s back. However, as the 
plane flew over he was seen taking a 
peek. 

“What did you think of it?” asked the 
hostess. 

“Well,” the old fellow said, “it sure 


has grown a lot since I saw it last.” 
Wall St. Journal 





It Always Works 


Professor: “If molecules can be split 
into atoms, and atoms broken up into 
electrons, can electrons be split up any 
further?” 

Student: “Well, professor, you might 
try mailing them to someone in a pack- 
age marked ‘Fragile.’” 


4 


Santa Fe Magazine 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Tops, don't miss. Good. | 
“i Fair. Save your money. - 


Drama: “4 Navajo. “4 'Viva 
Zapata! ~The River. ~~~ Bright | 
Victory. 41“The Whistle at Eaton Falls. | 
vvrFive Fingers. “Decision Before | 
Dawn. “Tom Brown's School Days. | 
wvvThe Red Badge of Courage. -v 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. ~“#It's a 
Big Country. ~The Browning Version. 
wvvThe Desert Fox. “The Pride of 
St. Louis. “The Light Touch. ~“The 
Family Secret. “The Well. i Invita-| 


tion. “My Six Convicts. “Submarine | 


Command. “Bend of the River. “Across 
the Wide Missouri. “The Wild North. 
“The African Queen. “The Strange Door. 

Comedy: “The Model and the 
Marriage Broker. ~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “#Elopement. “Finders Keepers. 
A Girl in Every Port. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
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Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








#v Tl See You in My Dreams. 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie I, i holder 


on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 2) S00 Fifth Ave, Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop teanis book, “How 
vo Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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Championship TENNIS BALLS 








iF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 








& GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
te GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
¥%& GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


* GRADE Ai for Universal Popularity 
Always Ask For 


Cc ‘j a ' F © S That long hike will seem shorter if you 
, C ; 
me | 


fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 
Ruth Candy Bar. At play or work, 
Baby Ruth helps provide extra food 
energy. It is good fun, good food. 


Also Makers of: BUTTERFINGER, DIP, COCONUT GROVE, MOON SPOON, FRUIT DROPS, MINTS and GUM 





Off the Press 


Readings in Democracy, edited by M. 
David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 
N. Y. 365 pp., $2.80. 


Most readings in source materials are 
dull for secondary school students. Dr. 
Hoffman of the Philadelphia public 
schools has enlivened the literature of 
democracy by gathering in compact 
form selections which range from 
Dwight Eisenhower's “Freedom Is 
Everybody's Job” (originally published 
in Scholastic) to the “Funeral Oration 
of Pericles.” They include poetry, es- 
says, plays, radio scripts, short stories, 
and student themes. Represented in the 
volume are expressions on the demo- 
cratic heritage by the Benets, Thomas 
Wolfe, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Whitman, Mazzini, John Stuart 
Mill, and Chester Bowles. The contribu- 
tions of this diverse group are organized 
sensibly, and the contents are unified 
by their unequivocal expressions of 
faith in democracy. Useful teaching 
aids enhance the value of the book as 
supplementary reading in social studies 
and English courses. 


Primer on Communism, prepared by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith, 74 pp. How You Can Teach 
About Communism, by Ryland W. 
Crary and Gerald L. Steibel, 48 pp. 
Each pamphlet, 25¢. Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


“To know one’s enemy is the strong- 
est measure of defense.” It is in this 
spirit that the Anti-Defamation League 
offers two booklets on Communism 
which are valuable to classroom teach- 
ers. 

The Primer on Communism is organ- 
ized in question and answer form. 
About 100 questions are answered in 
chapters on the Communist program, 
movement, strategy, zigzags in Com- 
munist strategy, the Soviet Empire, 
totalitarianism in the Soviet world, and 
labor in the Soviet world. Some ques- 
tions are: “What is Communism?” 
“What is the theory of surplus value?” 
“Are Communism and Fascism the 
same?” “How are wages determined in 
the Soviet world?” The answers are 
brief and clear. 

In How You Can Teach About Com- 
munism, Dr. Crary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and his colleague, Dr. 
Steibel, urge that more time in the so- 
cia] studies curriculum be given to un- 
derstanding Communism. They analyze 
the twin roots of Cc i Russi 
history and Marxism—and take up 
singly the different claims of Commu- 
nism under such headings as “Social 
Criticism,” “Class Struggle,” “Social 
Justice,” “Peace,” “Human Rights,” and 





“Free Institutions.” They also raise 
questions about democracy and civil 
liberties which Communists will find it 
difficult to answer. The teaching aids 
and suggested readings are imaginative. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. Years 
of Adventure, 1874-1920. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 496 pp., $4. 


It may come as news, even to careful 
students of Herbert Hoover's life, that 
he worked as‘a common laborer in a 
Nevada gold mine—after he received 
his engineering degree from Stanford 
University. Looking backwards, the ex- 
President observes, “I did not feel like 
a down-trodden wage-slave. I was con- 
fident that -when I got $40 or $50 ahead 
again I would have the option of look- 
ing for some more open-minded eco- 
nomic despot.” The opportunity came 
quickly, and within a few years Hoover 
was conducting mining operations in 
Australia, China, and other parts of the 
world. He was unlucky enough to be 
trap) in the Boxer Rebellion. The 
first-hand account which he wrote many 
years ago is a lively chapter. 

Pervading this autobiography is the 
sympathy Mr. Hoover records for the 
underdog. Orphaned at an early age, 
he lived with relatives in Iowa and 
Oregon. He worked his way through 
Stanford. When World War I broke 


ant. It is well integrated, easy to 

and will appeal more for its human in 
terest than for any inside story of 
first World War. 


Being Teen-Agers, prepared by the 
Guidance Staff of National Forum 
Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 270 pp., $1.50. 


Here is a text which junior high 
school students will enjoy. It comes to 
grips with the real-life problems of 8th- 
graders who are at a difficult life-adjust- 
ment period. There are chapters on 
making friends, physical growth, dates 
and parties, how to take tests, getting 
along with teachers, part-time jobs, fam- 
ily life, the community. Line drawings 
and photos enliven the brief chapters. 
The authors are not know-it-alls who 
have the answer to every conceivable 
teen-age problem. They allow for indi- 
vidual differences. The teaching aids 
and readings offer a warm invitation to 
deeper understanding of meaningful 
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They Like “Paths to World Peace” 


Dear Editor: 

You are to be congratulated for the con- 
cept of the “Paths to World Peace” issue 
Scholastic Magazines, Feb. 20, Part II), 
and for the excellent manner in which it is 
presented. I should think that teachers all 
over the country, if not the world, would 
find this issue of your magazine to be al- 
most a standard textbook for teaching sec- 
ondary school students about the United 
Nations. ° 
Waldo Chamberlin 
Professor of Government 
New York University 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
“Paths to World Peace.” You are to be 
complimented on the success with which 
you have presented the philosophy, struc- 
ture, functions, and achievements of the 
United Nations in so brief a compass and 
such understandable terms. This kind of 
simple presentation is much needed, both 
for use in the schools and for adult edu- 
cation. 

Helen Dwight Reid 
Consultant on 
International Affairs 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 


“Paths to World Peace” is certain to have 
a great influence on the thinking of our 
young people. Every article is extremely 
worthwhile and challenging. We here in 


Chicago are exceedingly proud to have 
the Chicago Public Schools rgpresented in 
the picture on the second page. 

Herold C. Hunt 

General Superintendent of Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 


I wish to thank you for sending to me 
copies of Scholastit Magazines, containing 
“Paths to World Peace.” I am very happy 
to have these copies. 

Ralph J. Bunche 
Director, Department of Trusteeship 
United Nations 


Thanks indeed for that supplement on 
international organization to the February 
20 issue of Scholastic Magazines. 1 felt it 
fine in all particulars. With warm friendly 
greetings, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Arlington, Vermont 


Thank you very much for sending me the 
copy of “Paths to World Peace.” We shall 
call it to the attention of students in our 
methods course, and in the course on Prob- 
lems of American Foreign Policy for social 
studies teachers and prospective teachers. 

Erling M. Hunt 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


May I congratulate you on the most re- 
cent issue of a Scholastic supplement, 
namely “Paths to World Peace.” In many 


ways it is a model of its kind. It is a very 
meaty affair, chock-full of valuable infor- 


mation. 
Frederick Shaw - 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


I want to commend you and. your staff 
for the excellent job you have done in pre- 
paring this timely and excellent supple- 
ment on international organization. As you 
know, there is a dearth of good material 
carefully organized and brought together 
on the level of understanding for secondary 
school pupils. I am certain that this publi- 
cation fills an important need among many 
classes working on this problem. 

L. S. Michael 
Superintendent 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 

Thank you for sending me a copy of 
Part Two of the February 20 issue of Scho- 
lastic, entitled “Paths to World Peace.” It 
is a fine issue, and I am sending it to our 
editorial staff to be called to the attention 
of United Nations Education Service sub- 
scribers. 

Robert H. Reid 
Committee on International Relations 
National Education Association 





I read with great appreciation the copy 
of “Paths to World Peace,” your s 
supplement on international 
I wish to register my opinion that in it you 
made a significant contribution, and that 
congratulations are due to all those who 
participated in preparing this balanced pic- 
ture of the problems of international or- 
ganization. 

R. L. Hunt 
Editor, The Phi Delia Kappan 
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“PLEASE fill out this questionnaire. 

Pi will take only a few minutes of 
your time.” What a familiar phrase that 
is to millions of Americans! Probably it 
is more familiar to teachers than to any 
other professional group. That's be- 
cause, no doubt, most people believe 
that teachers exert a greater influence 
on American thought, on our customs, 
mores and ways of life, and on the fu- 
ture course of events than do the mem- 
bers of any other single vocational or 
professional group. 

“Questionnaires,” along with “public 
opinion polls” and “surveys” are singu- 
lar examples of the extent to which 
American life has been democratized. 
We are a successful democracy not 
only because we are permitted to vote 
for our governing officials, but because 


our opinions are solicited on almost 
every conceivable subject. Each of us 
has an amazing degree of influence on 
everything in which we participate. The 
consumer or mere onlooker shares al- 
most equally with the producer in de- 
termining the qualities of a product or 
service. That’s why, despite my immedi- 
ate annoyance when another “question- 
naire” comes to my desk, I try to find 
the time to answer it to the best of my 
ability, provided, of course, I consider 
the subject worthy or important. 

Two things that recently happened at 
our corner prompted me to write this 
column on questionnaires and surveys 
of opinion. First was the Institute of 
Student Opinion poll we are conducting 
this month and which will require 
many, many hours for students to tabu- 
late. And second was a series of edito- 
rial conferences during which we de- 
cided to seek again the opinions of more 
teacher-users of our magazines. 

Many of you will be receiving re- 
quests for your views on some of our 
editorial features, the way they are pre- 
sented, etc. We know that these queries 
take time, are often considered an an- 
noyance, an intrusion on your personal 
time. But your experience, translated 


into a few sentences or paragraphs of 
advice to us as editors, will help us 
create for. your use better and more 
practical and efficient teaching aids. We 
sincerely seek your counsel. We are 
guided by the consensus of those who 
respond to our questions. 

You may be interested in knowing 
the procedure we usually follow in 
sending out questionnaires. Depending 
upon the importance of the subject, we 
address the question to random samples 
of various sizes; perhaps we take every 
25th name on our lists, or every 50th 
name, or only one name in 200. 

May we appeal to you, if one of our 


-questionnaires reaches you, to remem- 


ber it is a “chance” that brought it to 
you, and that in replying to it and giv- 
ing us the wise counsel your experience 
makes possible, you are in effect repre- 
senting a large number of your fellow 
teachers. All of us here at our corner 
will be most grateful to you. And we 
shall express our appreciation by pre- 
paring for you the best product we can 
create. 





